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THE BIRTH OF EXTREMISM

At the time the Congress people were content to wait and see
what working the new Councils could yield. Disappointed
in even their moderate expectations, they yet felt that they had
proved the value of their method of agitating public opinion,
both in India and in England, in order to gain results. The
1892 Congress (at Allahabad) thus "while accepting in a loyal
spirit the Indian Councils Act recently enacted, regretted that
the Act does not in set terms concede the right of electing their
own representatives"; but they hoped that the Rules (yet to
be made) would implement the spirit to which Gladstone had
given expression. Unfortunately these hopes were dashed to the
ground, and Gokhale hi the following year (Lahore, 1893)
had to tell the Congress that, "if the officer who drafted the
Rules for Bombay had been asked to sit down with the deliber-
ate purpose of framing a scheme to defeat the object of the Act
of 1892, he could not have done better.^1 The President of the
year, however, Dadabhai Naoroji, represented the general
feeling when, in the face of such disappointments, he could
say: "What struggles have there been in Parliament itself
and out of Parliament for the Corn Laws, Slavery Laws,
Factory Laws, Parliamentary Reforms, in short, in every impor-
tant legislation! We must keep courage, persevere and never
say die." Dadabhai Naoroji had just been returned to Parlia-
ment as its first Indian Member and he naturally looked in
that direction for further success; he even threw out the sug-
gestion that India, as such, should be represented in the Im-
perial Parliament by a number of "M.P.'s for India," not only
de facto as he was one, but dejure, as the Irish Members were
in the House, to represent the claims of Nationalist Ireland.*

1 Besant, Hvw India Wrought for Freedom, p. 166.
3 Gokhal^ expressed before a Royal Commission in 1895 a similar
Six men in a House of 670," he said (see Pradhan, p. 56),